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A Rich Man & His Mountain Home 


Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! 


Where the Water Babies 
Were Born 


generous gift by Mrs Hutton Croft to the National 
Trust of her 800-acra Malham Tarn Estate will delight 
every lover of the Yorkshire countryside. For 64 years this 
moorland estate in the Yorkshire Craven was the home of 
Walter Morrison, millionaire, M P, and business man. 


Here was his refuge from 
worldly - affairs, and here he 
revelled in the simple life. But 
this rich man of Malham, a 
bachelor, had a keen sense of the 
responsibilities of wealth and. 
here he planned that generous 
and noble spending for which he 
will be remembered. 

Many of- Walter Morrison’s 
gifts w^ere anonymous, and not 
tiil after his death did the world 
know hb'.v great a philanthropist 
he had been; indeed, many who 
knew him thought him a miser. 
Yet ■ princely were his gifts— 
£10,000 a year for several years 
io King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 
£10,000 to, Leeds University, 
£30,000 to his own University, 
Oxford, and £50,000 to the 
Bodleian Library. 

At Malham Tarn, his “moun¬ 
tain home ’’ as he loved to call 


this place, 1200 feet above the 
sea, Walter Morrison delighted 
in playing host to distinguished 
contemporaries: and many great 
men visited him here—Charles 
Darwin, John Ruskin, and John 
Stuart Mill among them. 

But the visitor whose name 
w’ill ever be associated with Mal¬ 
ham Tarn is Charles Kingsley. 
For it was while staying here that 
he first thought of his Water 
Babies, written during a great 
outcry about child labour. 

These bare mountains and the 
lovely valley of the Aire come 
into Kingsley’s story; so does the 
old church of Kirkby Malham 
where, in 1921, they laid Walter 
Morrison to his last rest. It was 
the bells of Malham Church that 
poor Tom heard ringing as he 
came down to the river. Walter 
Morrison was the model for the 


A Helping Hand on the Farm 



Yvonne Kerrod of Northolt enjoys part of her school holiday 
helping to gather the wheat harvest on a farm near- her home. 



competitor lifts up his voice in the National Town Criers’ 
Championship at Fowey, in Cornwall. See page 3. . , 


A Change of Heart 


Squire, Sir John Harthover, and 
Malham Tam was the grand 
house, Harthover Place. 

Up the road from Settle came 
old Grimes on his donkey, Tom 
walking behind and carrying the 
brushes. Down by the stream 
Grimes began to flog Tom and 
stopped because an Irishwoman 
said, “I saw what I saw, and I 
can tell what I know.” 

Over the moors and rocks came 
Tom, after he had knocked over 
the fire-irons at Harthover Hall, 
idling when he was supposed to 
be sweeping chimneys; and after 
him in hot pursuit, came the 
gardener and the grcom, the 
steward and the keeper, the 
dairymaids and the Irishwoman, 
Grimes and Sir John himself. . 

Tom got aw'ay, but all the time 
the churc'n bells were ringing m 
his ears and the stream was 
singing: 

Clear and cool, clear and cool 

By laughing shalloio and 
dreaming pool. 

And so Tom, longing to be 
clean and white, came down to 
the stream, tumbled in as quickly 
as he could and f^l into the 
quietest, cosiest sleep that ever 
he had in his life. And as 
Kingsley says in the book that 
he dedicated to his youngest son 
“apd to all other good little 
boys." the reason of his falling 
into such a delightful sleep is 
very simple. It was merely that 
the fairies had turned him into 
a water-baby. 

The Call 

^ WORKING man walked into the 
blood transfusion centre at 
Southmead Hospital, Bristol, to 
give some blood. 

“But we haven’t sent for you,” 
said the doctor in charge. 

“ My call came from above,” re¬ 
plied the workman simply. 

He was told the mobile unit 
was in Exeter, and that there was 
no staff in Bristol to deal with 
him. 

“ Very well,” said the man, put¬ 
ting on his hat. “I’ll go to Exeter; 
something tells me someone will 
need this blood today." 

The doctor was so impressed 
with the man’s deep sincerity 
that arrangements were made to 
take his blood on the spot. 

Within half an hour Bristol 
Royal Infirmary rang up the 
transfusion centre and asked for 
Group A blood for a woman who 
was dying. “But,” they said, “it 
must be fresh.” ’ 

The only bottle of fresh blood 
available in this group had been 
given by the caller. 


ONLY 

■'^Yhen people say that some¬ 
thing happens “Only once 
in a Blue Moon ” tliey mean 
usually that it hardly ever 
happens. 

In a recent discussion, how¬ 
ever, the speaker who had raised 
the point affirmed that he had 
actually seen a blue moon. It 
was in an evening when the 
Moon, floating among the pink 
clouds of the sunset, appeared 


'We know from official sources 
that German boys and girls 
are now being educated on 
lines very different from those 
common to the schools of Hitler’s 
day. We hear little, hov/ever, 
from the people themselves, 

A recent letter from a Gerrran 
schoolmistress • to an , English 
correspondent of the C N throw.s 
an interesting, and certainly a 
promising, light on the chang.’ 
of heart in some educated 
Germans. 

The WTiter of the letter, a 
profound scholar, was often in 
England before 1939. She taught 
here, and loved the British and 


IpouR scientist volunteers from 
the Scottish Department of 
Health are suffering—cheerfully, 
it must be hoped—for the benefit 

of their' fellows... 

' They are dffily out in the open, 
permitting Scottish midges to 
bite them, so that they may catch 
their persecutors in the act, 
make full notes, and tell us more 
than we have previously known 
concerning these tormenting 
insects. 

Those who suffer acutely from, 
the effects of midge-bite—and 
not all of us do—maintain that 
a moist London garden is as 
fruitful of misery of the kind as 
any place that need , be sought. 


to be blue; and even when the 
clouds cleared away and left the 
Moon in open sky, it still W'as 
blue. 

The first of these occurrences 
might have been an optical 
illusion, due to contrast with 
the pink clouds, but the second 
could not be so explained, and 
other contributors to the discus¬ 
sion came forward to say that 
they also had known a blue 


their institutions. But, becoming 
saturated with Nazi teaching, 
which she had to impart in turn 
to her German pupils, she fell- 
under the spell of Hitler, who 
gradually became to her, as to 
the majority of Germans, a 
symbol of sanctity and righteou.s- 
ness, her prophet, priest, and 
king. 

■ Perhaps it is the revelations at 
the Nuremberg tribunal that 
have wrought the change in her 
outlook, for in her letter she 
writes: “All the illusions have 
faded away; and vte; having been 
governed by a madman, knoiu 
noio lohat demons are!" 


But are Scottish midges fiercer 
than the English species? 

A certain badly-bitten wit 
would roundly declare that they 
are. He even attributed a famous 
feature of Scottish festival life 
to the native mosquito. 

After he had spent an anguish¬ 
ing day amid these insect blood¬ 
hounds on a Scottish loch, con¬ 
versation in the evening turned 
on that wildest, most active of 
leaping dances, the Highland 
fling. The point at issue was. 
How did the dance oi’iginate? 
With deep conviction he 
answered that its origin was un¬ 
doubtedly, “A Scottish kilt and- 
midges! ” 


MOON 

moon. Now, how can that be? 

The Moon as we commonly see 
it, appears white or yeliow be¬ 
cause it reflects the light of the 
Sun shining on a surface which 
is actually as dark as the vol¬ 
canic rock spread over parts of 
Iceland, though it may have 
patches of sulphur yellow. But 
all other colours it assumes at 
times, red, orange, green, or blue, 
come from our atmo.sphere. 


Making Them Dance! 


ONCE IN, A BLUE 
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Monarchy or Republic? The open Door to World News Reel 


The Greek People Decide 
Upon Their Future 

•yHis week will be a memorable one in the life of .contemporary 
-Greece. For all Greek citizens over 21 were called on to vote 
oh Sunday, September the First, in'a nation-wide plebiscite to 
decide if their country should become a kingdom or a republic. 
: This question of monarchy or its result, it should help the 
republic • has been a matter of Greeks to cease from political 


endless, controversy in Greece, 
and the present king, George II, 
has had the rare experience of 
having twice left the country for 
long residence abroad. 

King George of the Hellenes 
came to the throne in 1922. But 
in , the following year he was 
forced to leave the country, 
which became a republic for ten 
years. In 1935 a plebiscite decided 
by a 50 to one vote that the 
country should become a mon¬ 
archy, and George II returned. 

.With the Invasion of Greece 
by the Germans in 1941 the king 
had to flee his country, first to 
Crete, where he had a perilous 
escape from the enemy, and then 
to Egypt. He cam.e to Britain 
later to organise the Greek 
Government, in exile. 

Though the British Army 
liberated Greece late in 1944, it 
has not become possible for King 
George to return to his country. 
The political division between 
various'' factions, some sym¬ 
pathetic to' the' monarchy, some 
violently opposed to it, made a 
simple come-back inadvisable. 

Almost Civil, War 

The left-wing E A M party rose 
in arms against, the Government, 
but was defeated. The so-called 
Varklza Agreement which, \vith 
the help of, Mr Churchill, ended 
what. was virtually a civil war, 
provided for the estabiishment 
of a. regency, leaving the question 
of monarchy to popular decision. 
But this agreement did not end 
Greece’s internal strife. 

However, the recent elections, 
which were boycotted by the 
parties of the Left, secured an 
overwhelming majority , for the 
royalists, and the Royalist 
Government, under M. Tsaldaris, 
decided to ask the country if it 
approved of the king’s return; 

The important thing about 
this piebiscite is that, whatever 

With a Pinch of Salt 

Jn the 'War London’s water 
supply was chlorinated by 
the water authorities so that it 
might be drunk without harm. 
Now, at the recommendation of 
the Medical Research Council, 
it is to be iodised. Otherwise a 
trace of iodine should be added 
to all common salt consumed in 
the British Isle.s. 

The reason for this precaution 
is not that the water we drink 
Vvili harm us, but that a good 
many people do not have enough 
iodine, and when their general 
h'calth fails because they have 
not this good support they fall 
a prey to other ills. 

The practical preventive 
measures are to add iodine to 
municipal w'ater supplies, or to 
give iodine tabiets; but no 
measures have received such 
general acceptance as the use of 
iodised salt. It has been adopted 
as a preventive in "America and 
. Sv/itzerland, and has been a 
success. , , , . , 


squabbling and get on with 
the work of reconstruction. For 
this is the most important 
job the Greeks have to under¬ 
take. The Germans left the 
country in an appaiiing state, 
and because of the violent 
political disagreements hardly 
any rehabilitation wnrk has been 
done in the past 21 months. 

The Need For Self Help 

The chief -w'ork the Greeks 
have to do before they can bring 
some semblance of order into 
their country is to buiid houses 
for the homeless to replace the 
227,000 dwellings destroyed or 
seriously damaged during the 
war. "rhen they have to get 
roads, railways, and harbours In 
working order. Finally, they 
must start producing agricultural 
and industrial goods for export 
to buy essential wares on the 
. world markets. 

Up to . now Unrra and the 
British Government have ren¬ 
dered very extensive help to the 
Greeks. About one-third of the 
popuiation is still fed by Unrra 
teams, and the British Govern¬ 
ment’s financial help in the form 
of credit or supply • of gold 
sovereigns has averted at least 
two serious crises. But with the 
best will of the British Govern¬ 
ment or of the international 
relief organisations it wiil riot be 
possible to keep Greece, per¬ 
manently going , on a charity 
basis. 

The. imperative thing for the 
Greeks to do now is to put their 
house in order, to start working 
op reconstruction, and in the 
fields and factories, and thus 
fend • for themselves. 

Should this prove to be the 
result of the plebiscite it will be 
possible to say that it has been 
beneficial to the country, no 
matter whether it becomes a 
repubiic or a monarchy. 

DICK’S TREAT 

'J'he most popular young man in 

Cobleskiil, New York State, 
is Dick Scholet, until recently a 
corporal in Uncle Sam’s Army. 
■While he was in the Aleutians 
and Germany, Dick used to think 
longingly about his favourite 
dessert—ice cream. - He decided 
that when he returned home he. 
would have a special celebration. 
It wms two years and six inonths 
before his dream came true; then 
one .day the boys and girls of 
Cobleskiil read the following in¬ 
vitation in the local paper: - 

Hey Kids! All Kids! 

I Feel Like Celebrating. 

■ Meet Me in the Park at 
7.30 p m Friday. 

We’il Eat Ice Cream Cones Until. 
the Ice Cream (Lots of It), 

You, or I, Give Out. 

See You All There. 

Dick Scholet 

We have no doubt that a good 
time was had by all! 


Boarding School 

important part of the recent 
Education Act was . the 
provision " of boarding school 
education for all children whom 
their • parents ' and the local 
authorities consider able to 
benefit by it. 

Such accommodation is at 
present very limited, though it 
exists in certain country and 
voluntary schools, direct-grant 
schools, and, in a few cases, in 
independent schools. • 

The Minister of Education is 
anxious that until new buildings 
are available the best possible 
use should be made of the 
boarding schools which now can 
take boys and girls whatever 
their parents’ income, because 
the local authorities will pay the 
fees. 

The Minister has 'issued a 
circular expressing the hope that 
the Governors of the iridependeni, 
schools will do everything 
possible to reserve boarding 
vacancies" for children educated 
under the" public system, and is 
setting up a committee, to in¬ 
clude representatives of all con¬ 
cerned, to see to it that all 
vacancies for boarders are pooled 
arid evenly distributed. 

A CROWNING 
Triumph 

Britain is proud of the 
magnificent achievement of 
Sydney Wooderson in the Euro¬ 
pean Athletic Championships at 
Oslo. Sydney won the 5000 
metres race (a little over three 
miles) with about thirty yards to 
spare, in 14 minutes 8.6 seconds, 
which is the second fastest time 
for the distance ever achieved. 
The world record time for this 
race is 13 minutes 58.2 seconds, 
by Gundar Haegg in 1942. 

Sydney 'Wooderson, now over 
thirty, had some formidable 
rivals, including the 24-year-old 
Dutchman Slykhuis, in this 
gruelling race, but his judgment 
was superb, and his final burst 
left all the others W'ell behind. 
The win was the crowning 
triumph of his career, ’ for the 
Oslo meeting was Sydney’s last 
appearance in international 
athletics. 

New Zealand 
Training Farm 

JJoDDERvn.LE FARM, near Puta- 
ruru in New Zealand, has 
fulfilled the old Biblical text 
and made the desert blossom as 
the rose. . 

Purchased by the Salvation 
Army in 1917 as a training 
centre for boys,- its 2400 acres 
have been transformed from 
virgin scrub to highly-developed 
farmland. 

Since it began, Hodderville 
has turned out many hundreds 
of young men well equipped for 
the farming life of New Zealand. 
From 1924, batches of youths 
have been sent out from Great 
Britain under the Government 
immigration policy. At Hodder¬ 
ville they are given three or four 
months’" training before being 
placed in situations. As proof 
of the efficiency of these young 
men, this season the farm has 
marketed 2000 fat lambs, and one 
area of 13 acres of wheat 
threshed out at the high average 
of 70 bushels to the. acre. 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. Re¬ 
ports of the Nuremberg Trial of 
German war criminals will be 
published in twenty volumes in 
four languages—English, Rus¬ 
sian, French, and German. 

Some 24,000 farms in New South 
Wales are to be supplied .with 
electricity under a ten-year State 
scheme costing £6,000,000. 

Egypt has celebrated her Nile 
feast with a river procession and 
a firework display.- The feast 
gives thanks for the fertility of 
the land oioing to the Nile floods 
and dates back to the time of 
the Pharaohs. 

QUICK TRIP. A new air 
service between Poole and Hong 
Kong (8350 miles) is scheduled 
to take a little over 3 days. 

A man has pushed a wheel¬ 
barrow 1450 miles across Australia, 
from Darwin to Port Augusta in 
the south. He started his journey 
last February. . 

The bodies of Frederick the 
Great, Frederick William I, and 
Field-Marshal Von Hindenburg, 
found in 1945 in a salt mine, 
have been reburied at Marburg. 

ROCKET MAIL. Experiments 
are being made with rockets for 
the purpose of establishing- a 
new kind of transatlantic air 
mail service. 

An English tsetge-fly research 
officer has dl.ed in East Africa 
after being gored by a rhinoceros. 


Parties of promising young 
British miners, chosen by ballot, 
are to tour Holland and other 
countries. The scheme is 
sponsored by the Ministry, ,of 
Fuel and Power. 

A CEN’FURY EACH. The 17 
English cricketers who will play 
in Australia next winter were 
each given an additional hun¬ 
dred clothing coupons. ■ 

Warsaw Is to be rebuilt and 
Russia ' has offered to give half . 
the 'e.stimated cost, £1,250,000,000. 

In ansioer to a request, Nor¬ 
folk lavender plants have been 
sent to Holland as a gift. 

In the year ending March 31, 
1946, British Overseas Airways 
Corporation planes flew nearly 
300,000,000 miles without a single 
accident causing death or Injury 
to any of the 143,950 passengers. 

HARD LUCK! A Chilian 
swimmer, Jorge Berroeta had to 
give up his first attempt on the 
English Channel swim when he 
was only half a mile off the 
Kent coast. He was in the water 
for 15 hours ana 50 minutes; 

Turkey has placed an order with" 
a Coventry firm for over £500,000 
worth of telephone equipment. 

Aries, the R A F Lancaster, 
has flown from its Surrey aero¬ 
drome to Neto Plymouth in New 
Zealand in the record time of 
59 hours, ■ 50 minutes. 


Home News Reel 


WELL DONE! Ensa (Depart- 
inent of National Service Enter¬ 
tainment) has closed down after 
a wonderful wartime job. Since 
September, 1939 it has given 
2,500,000 separate performaiices 
attended by some 500,000,000 
spectators. ■ , 

The People’s.-Dispensary for Sick 
Animals are staging a special 
show in the grounds of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, on. September 
7. Many famous animal and bird 
heroes of the war will be present. 
The show Is in'aid of The Allied 
Forces Animals’ War Memorial 
Fund. 

A NICE WALK. The Govern¬ 
ment and the Scottish Touring 
Board are to make a network of 
footpaths from the English 
border to the north-west of 
Scotland, enabling ramblers to 
avoid roads. 

The first exhibition _of British 
aircraft manufacturers since the 
war Is to be held on September 12 
and 13 at the Handley Page test 
aerodrome at Radlett, Herts. More 
than 200 aircraft firms will take 
part. 

The two men who unearthed 
Roman silver. treasures in Suf¬ 
folk last June have each been 
offered £1000 by the Treasury. 

BUT WORTH IT! An Ash¬ 
ford (Kent) boy stayed up all 
night to take part in a fishing 
contest at Folkestone. He caught 
no fish. 


July, road casualty . 'figures 
show another dreadful increase. 
437 people were killed, including 
174 pedestrians of whom 76-were 
children under 15. 

The filiri, The Way "We 'Live', 
dealing with the rebuilding of 
blitzed Plymouth, Is to he shown 
in cinemas all over the country. i 

BBC Television programmes 
have been received at a Dart¬ 
moor house, 200 miles away from 
the transmitter. The normal 
limit of range is 50 'miles. . 

HAPPY FIFTY. Mrs Char¬ 
lotte Wariner of Brighton, who 
celebrated her golden wedding 
recently, was the ninth in her 
family to do so. 

The bombed site of the house 
at Chelmsford where the Mayor, 
John Thompson, was killed with 
his wife, son, and two grandsons, 
has been dedicated for a £20,000 
social centre and garden of 
remembrance.. 

Afr J. B. Wright, former chief 
of the Lakeland mountain guides, 
has made his 900th ascent of 
the Napes Needle on Great 
Gable. 

FISH TAIL. Mr Tom Smith, 
65 years, saw a 5-foot shark- 
stranded in a' shallow channel in 
Morecambe Bay, waded in, and 
dragged it ashore by its tail. 

This country’s July exports, 
worth nearly £92,000,000, were 
the highest for any month since 
the war ended. 


Youth News Reel 


BOY KING IN CAMP. King 
Faisal of Irak recently spent 
three days with a Redhill Scout 
Troop who were camping near 
Farnham in Surrey. The eleven- 
yea'r-old King became a m.ember 
of the Owl Patrol and was called 
“Faisal ’’ by everybody. 

■Lord Rowallan, who is now tour¬ 
ing Canada, will make an average- 
of five speeches a day during the 
three months of his visit. 

Scouts of the 79th Glasgow 
Troop acted as a Guard of 
Honour to Prince Bernhard of 


the Netherlands during his visit 
to Scotland. 

SWIMMING SCOUTS. Of 57 
members of the 10th Ely Troop, 
ten are King’s Scouts! . Ninety 
per cent of the Scouts are good 
swimmers, and it is hoped soon 
to. bring them all. up to a high, 
standard. • 

The strength of the Boys 
Brigade increased last session by 
137 companies and nearly 4000 
members,, a token of greater 
things to come now that so many 
officers have returned from the 
Forces. 
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The Way of the 


^£any have been led by the 
plenteous rain since the 
middle of July into supposing 
that it is something out of the 
common. It is not. The rain¬ 
fall is consistently grea|er during 
July and August in the Eastern 
.side of England than in any 
earlier months of the year. After 
September has intervened with 
a burst of sunny days, October 
brings back the rain with the 
heaviest fall in inches for any 
m.onth in the East and South of 
England. There is always less 
rain in the East than the West. 

Dr J. R. Hill, one of our 
greatest experts on the subject, 

A- Slight 

Misunderstanding 

(^RATHiE Church, which the 
Royal Family have been 
visiting during their holiday stay 
at Balmoral, was dear to Queen 
Victoria. 

In the original church, where 
she had worshipped for many 
years. Queen Victoria had a 
handsome stained glass window 
placed in memory of Dr Norman 
McLeod, the famous Minister of 
the Barony Church, Glasgow, 
for whom she had a profound 
admiration. 

Stained glass windows were a 
novelty in the Highlands at that 
time, and this one, representing 
David with his harp, was a com¬ 
plete puzzle to the local people. 
An aged Highlander, having 
studied the window intently, 
imagined that it was supposed to 
be a portrait of the Doctor, em¬ 
bellished with crown and harp. 
“Weel,” he said at last to the 
daughter of a Court official, “it’s 
a bonnie picture, but it’s 
nane like the Doctor!” 

CHOSEN FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

j^J^iDDLESEX Secondary schools 
are to send another 40 boys 
to Mill Hill School following the 
success of the scheme under 
which 40 boys from these schools 
went to Mill Hill last year. Girls 
are also being chosen from 
Middlesex County Council schools 
to be sent to girls' public schools, 
their expenses being paid mainly 
by the Council. 

Buttons, Jam, and Sacks 

_^MONG outstanding gifts for 
Europe received by the 
.American organisation, Church 
World Service, are 100,000 
buttons and 2000 lbs of jam. 

The buttons will go in the 
“sewing kits,” little bags of 
cottons, needles, pins, and tapes, 
which are still needed in many 
parts of Europe; the jam will go 
on bread in places where 
children’s dinners consist of 
bread alone. 

Church World Service has dis¬ 
covered that the sacks in which 
it sent grain to Prance are 
aimost as welcome as the grain 
itself, as they have been used to 
make towels and sheets. 

THE STOWAWAY’S 
PET 

\ 15-year-old native of Lagos, in 
British West Africa, managed 
to get to Liverpool as a stowaway 
111 order, as he explained, "to get 
a good education in England.” 
When he was found he was carry¬ 
ing his pet canary and a pocketful 
of bird-seed. He was firmly deter¬ 
mined to keep his pet when 
ordered to be sent back to his 
native country. 


has summarised the distribution 
of rain over Great Britain as 
follows: 

June is normally the driest 
month, with less than three 
inches of rain everywhere except 
in the five rain areas of West 
Scotland, the English Lakes and 
the Pennihes, and large patches 
of Devon and Cornwall. Even 
in these it is the driest of the 
twelve m.onths. Cambridge has 
a lighter fall in December than 
in June, and over a large area 
of Eastern England there is a 
much lighter fall from January 
to May than in the later m.onths 
of the year. 

RABBITS OR SHEEP? 

Jl^EW Zealand probably has a 
rabbit population of 24 
millions. That is the estimate 
made by farmers, who calculate 
that about 12 million wild rabbits 
are killed on farms every year. 

As six rabbits will eat or spoil 
as much grass as one sheep the 
farmers are urging a drive to ex¬ 
terminate the pest. The pasture 
which supports the rabbits would 
carry an additional four million 
sheep and so provide many 
cargoes of meat for Britain. 

Old Scotland Helps 
Youn^ Scotland 

interesting exhibition of 
Jacobite relics and other 
rare Scottish antiquities is being 
held this month in Edinburgh in 
aid of the Scottish National 
Appeal for Boys' Clubs. 

A collection of broadswords, 
backswords, pistols, and dirks, 
lent by the King, will be on view. 
Lord Wemyss is also lending 
Lord Eicho’s Diary of the ’45 
Rebellion which Sir Walter Scott 
used for his “Tales of a Grand¬ 
father.” 

In the special Culloden Room 
will be seen a claymore which has 
a portrait of King James VIII 
(the Old Pretender) on the blade. 
Prince Charles Edward gave this 
weapon at Holyrood Palace to 
Lord Strathallan, who was wield¬ 
ing it at Culloden when he was 
killed. 


How to Shorten the Fish Queue 


Taking a Liberty? 

Visitors peering pat from windows 
in the headdress give a striking im¬ 
pression of the size of the great 
Statue of Liberty at the entrance to 
New York harbour. The picture was 
taken from a helicopter. 

THE CRIER 

^iiE cry of Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 

which is old French for 
“Hear ye!” used to sound regu¬ 
larly in our towns when the 
town criers went their rounds, 
ringing their handbells, and 
shouting the latest news in the 
streets. The town crier’s voice 
is still heard in some of our 
towns, and recently the Town 
Criers’ annual contest was re¬ 
vived after an interval of seven 
years. 

It took place in the streets of 
Fow'ey, in Cornwall, and was won 
by Mr J. S. L. Morris, of Bodmin, 
who is now the proud holder of 
the town criers’ cup. The com¬ 
petitors had to read the reply of 
the burgesses to a royal writ of 
Charles II, and Mr Morris’s 
resounding voice won the day. 

Town criers date from times 
before printing was invented 
and the coming of nev/spapers 
did not lessen the importance of 
the town crier for a long while. 
But in these days the crier 
survives only here and there as a 
quaint old custom. Now, if neces¬ 
sary, loudspeaker vans can do 
the work. Picture on Page 1 


JJerring and flounder, food 
fish now on the market, find 
food for themselves at third or 
fourth hand, in the microscopic 
vegetables floating near the sur¬ 
face of the sea. These in their 
turn need nourishment, and if 
the supply falls short the fish 
suffer in size—and numbers. So 
during the War an experi¬ 
mental effort was made to 
replenish the vegetable harvest 
of the sea by treating it with 
fertilisers, as the harvest of the 
land is treated. 

The experiment was m.ade in 
Loch Craiglin, an area shut off 
from Loch Sween in Scotland, 
with gratifying results. The 
vegetable, food was fertilised 
with common fertilisers, sodium 
nitrate and sodium phosphate. 


and after two years the flounders 
in Loch Craiglin were found to 
have put on twice as much 
weight and size as those in the 
waters outside. 

Since then the e.xperiment 
has been extended to a part of 
Loch Sween that is open to the 
sea, and it is now announced 
that by spreading such common 
nourishment as ammonium sul¬ 
phate and superphosphate in the 
waters the fish there also in¬ 
crease as in the closed water of 
Loch Craiglin. 

So now it seems that, if by 
national and international co¬ 
operation we could feed the 
miscroscopic plant life in open 
areas of the North Sea, our fish 
queues in the summer would 
become shorter than they are. 


COUNTING THE Going to Market? 


FIJIANS 

rPHE Colony of Fiji in the 
Southern Pacific ,1s to take a 
census this year. 

This will be no easy task, for 
nearly a quarter of a million 
people live on two main l.sland3 
and hundreds of smaller Islands in 
the colony. Half of them are 
Fijians, whose ancestors were 
cannibals a hundred years ago. 
Most of the others are the de¬ 
scendants of Hindus brought from 
India to the sugar plantations, 

A New Weapon 
Against Malaria 

A NEW drug called chloroquine, 
discovered in America, is 
claimed to be the best means yet 
known of curing malaria, the 
disease which affects millions of 
people throughout the world 
every year. Chloroquine was 
produced as a result of two years’ 
intensive research by the Board 
for Co-ordination of Malarial 
Studies in America. 

U S Army medical officers have 
reported that only five out of 
244 cases of malaria treated with 
chloroquine failed to respond to 
it. The activity of the drug in 
the human body is three times 
greater than quinine or mepa- 
crine, states the American Medi¬ 
cal Association’s Journal. 


Queen of the Ocean and King of Games 

Forming an unusual background to this picture of a game of cricket at Southampton is the vast 
bulk of the Queen Elizabeth, which is being prepared for the Atlantic passenger service after 

her wartime career as a troopship. 


A®. the 3.30 p m express from 
Leeds was travelling between 
Droylsden and Clayton Bridge, 
near Manchester, the other day 
there was much commotion 
among the passengers crowded 
in the corridors. Every few yards 
the train pulled up with a jerk 
that sent them into a huddle. 

Any annoyance that may have 
been caused gave way to merri¬ 
ment, however, when the reason 
foi' the bumps became known, A 
little pig, only a few months old, 
had strayed on to the line and 
raced ahead of the train. For 
almost a mile piglet kept to 
the tracks before dashing off to 
safety. 

SCHOOLCHILDREN 
DISCUSS SCHOOL 

^HiLDREN Of two uatioifs are ex¬ 
pressing their views about the 
problems of school life in public at 
a novel conference in Birmingham. 

The British Council and the 
Birmingham Anglo-French Society 
arranged for 40 Paris children 
lo .spend ten days in the city 
on an exchange visit, and to take 
part in three discussions, on 
August 29, September 2 and 9 at 
2.30 p m in the Birmingham City 
Council Chamber with the English 
children who will be their hosts. 

SOS in Steam 

■YyHEN the tug Adur II was 
sinking in heavy seas off 
Hartland Point, North Devon, 
not long ago, the engineer, as a 
last hope, sent out nine jets of 
steam from the ship’s siren, 
three short jets, three long and 
then three short ones. A coast¬ 
guard ashore • saw the puffs of 
steam and realised they meant 
the SOS signal in Morse. He 
warned the Clovelly lifeboat, 
which went out- and saved the 
six members of the tug's crew 
just as the vessel was on 
the point of being completely 
swamped by the rough sea. 

A CAMP IN 
CUMBERLAND 

^ORTY secondary school pupils, 
aged 16 to 18, from Norway, 
Prance, Belgium, Czechoslovakia. 
China, Hungary, Denmark, Austria, 
and Portugal, with a similar 
number of Cumberland Grammar 
School pupils, spent the first half 
of August in camp at Cocker- 
mouth. 

In addition to attending 
lectures and discussions, they 
explored the Lake District and 
visited steel works, coal mines, 
shipyards, and sports meetings. 
The carpp was organised by the 
Cumberland Education Committeo 
and the British Council. 
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The Flying Girls 

Flying scholarships that provide training for a pilot’s licence are 
being awarded to selected members of the Women’s Junior Air 
Corps over 18. In this picture taken at Elstree the sergeant is 
starting the engine of a plane for one of the London candidates. 


Peaceful Pursuits at Pax Hill 


GROUP of 21 Guides and 
Rangers have just taken up 
residence at Pax Hill, the former 
home of the Chief Guide, and 
of B-P, founder of the Boy Scout' 
movement. 

Pax Hill is at Bentley, near 
Farnham in Surrey, and the 
house and grounds have been 
given to the Girl Guide Move¬ 
ment by Lady Baden-Powell. At 
present Pax Hill is being used 
by . the Guides as a Home¬ 
craft- Training Centre. Guides, 
Rangers, and Cadets between 
the ages of 14 and 17 attend for 
a four-months’ course in home 
making. The present course is 
the third to be held there. 

The house is run on the Guide 
Patrol system. There are a Cook 
Patrol, a House Patrol, and an 
Orderly Patrol. The Cook Patrol 
is responsible not only for the 
cooking, but- does a certain 
amount of the ordering and 
shopping, keeps the household 
accounts, and washes up after 
meals. The House Patrol is 


responsible for keeping the house 
clean and tidy, lays meals and 
waits at table, and answers the 
telephone and front door. The 
Orderly Patrol does the house¬ 
hold washing and ironing, and 
mending and marking of linen, 
as well as numerous other odd 
jobs. Each day there is an hour 
of lecturing on some domestic 
subject such as home nursing or 
child nursing. 

So much for the work. But 
there is plenty of time for 
hobbies such as gardening, 
needlework, and toy-making; and 
for games, country dancing, 
camp-fires, acting, and cycling. 

The charge for the course is 
only five shillings a W’eek, but 
the scheme has been made 
possible thanks to'a grant from 
King George’s Jubilee Trust. 

■Whatever the future may hold 
for Pax Hill as a memorial to 
the great B-P we are sure that 
it can serve no nobler purpose 
than the training of young home 
builders. 


Swing the Sugar, Please 


all think of America as a 
land of plenty, but short¬ 
ages such as worry the modern 
British mother were not un¬ 
known in the old colonial days 
in New England. 

However, these, thrifty 'and 
resourceful housekeepers, like 
our own, were equal to any 
situation, and sugar scarcity, for 
instance, was met by the simple 
expedient of tying a lump of 
crystallised rock sugar to a 
string above the dinner-table. 

The housewife, instead of 


asking “one or two lumps?” 
simply handed a guest the sugar 
string. After allowing it to soak 
in his teacup long enough to 
absorb the sweetness, the tied 
lump passed round the company 
until all had been served. It 
then remained in position for the 
next meal. 

Old American records show 
that ■ this method was generally 
adopted when maple or loaf 
sugar or sugar cane was difficult 
to obtain, as often happened in 
those far-off days. 

N 


BRADFORD’S JACKS AND JILLS 


JN Bradford, which is the wool 
textile centre of the world, 
the boys and girls are going to 
have a new interest in the civic 
affairs of the city as the result 
of the formation at the “Jack 
and Jill ” Club of a Junior Civic 
Society of which any boy or girl 
over 16 years can become a 
member. 

The aim of this Junior Civic 
Society is to make Bradford a 
better place in which to live, 
work, and obtain recreation. 

Even the boys and girls under 


16 years are taking a big interest 
in the city’s undertakings, and 
a party of over 60 of them have 
just been on a visit to Nidder- 
dale, in North Yorkshire, to see 
the Corporation reservoirs. 

The City’s W^ter Engineer 
told the children that in the 
largest of the reservoirs—the 
Scar House Dam—the giant 
ocean liner, the Queen Mary, 
could be floated, and also that 
. the water contained by the dam 
could completely subrnerge the 
Bradford Town Hall! 


September 7, t946 

The Junior 
Wimbledon 

□y the C N Sportsman 

HAPPY revival in lawn tennis 
is that of the Junior Cham¬ 
pionships of Great Britain, which 
start at Wimbledon on Monday, 
September 9. 

These championships are open 
to all British boys and girls 
between 15 and 18, and for 
those who reach the Finals there 
are silver and bronze medals. 
As in the world-famous tourna¬ 
ment, the Singles Championship 
is the main objective. There are 
also boys’, girls’, and mixed 
doubles, and two other events, 
the boys’ singles plate and the 
girls’ singles plate, open to 
those who were beaten in their 
first match & the Singles Cham¬ 
pionships. 

Prom this junior tennis have 
come some of our great players, 
such as John Olliff and P. H. D. 
Wilde, of Davis Cup fame; and 
H. W. Austin, a finalist at 
Wimbledon on two occasions— 
all former winners of the boys’ 
singles. One likely to follow in 
their footsteps is 16-year-old 
Paddy Roberts of Torquay, who 
should at least reach the Final. 
He has held a tennis racket 
almost since he could walk, and 
recently gave some idea of his 
skill by beating Nigel Sharpe, a 
former Davis Cup player. And 
Paddy has not been beaten by 
anyone under the age of 18 in 
the past three years! 

In the girls’ section the winner 
of the championship in 1938, 
the last occasion on which it 
was held, was a charming little 
girl named Jean Nicoll, now Mrs 
Bostock, who played for Great 
Britain in the Wightman Cup 
and at the Wimbledon Chapi- 
pionships this year. 

The Junior Championships are 
thus stepping stones to the 
Lawn Tennis Championships at 
Wimbledon, and the young 
people who play in the Finals on 
Saturday week can indeed feel 
they are well on the road to fame. 


For the Abbey 



This statue of a Commando has 
been modelled in clay by Mr Gilbert 
Ledward, R A., It will form one 
of the three bronze figures for a 
memorial in the cloisters of West¬ 
minster Abbey to men of the Com¬ 
mandos, Submarines, and Airborne 
Forces who fell in the War. 


&kcrfsTaM£ 


For The Children 

F aith and hope and charity 
inspired the members of 
Unrra’s Council the other day 
when they decided, one and all, 
to make the future welfare of 
children and young people the 
living monument of all their far- 
flung work. 

Preparing to wind-up, or hand 
over to others, its many tasks 
and duties at the close of this 
year, Unrra’s Council has made 
sure that its work for Europe’s 
children shall not merely con¬ 
tinue but shall be developed more 
and more. 

'Y’hanks in large measure to the 
•willing ■ co-operation with 
Unrra of the people of good will 
in their respective countries the 
nations of Europe have every' 
hope of being able to stand on 
their own feet next year. So 
Unrra will come to an end and 
Uno play the part for which it 
was created. 

Hardships in some quarters 
will, of course, continue, and, 
because these affect children 
most, Unrra Council has decided 
not only to do everything possible 
lor children during the few 
months it remains in being, but 
also to lay the foundations, here 
and now, of an organisation that 
will carry on the good work. 

A ccoRDiNSLY, when the Council 
met last month, the Polish 
member. Dr L. Rajchmann, 
e.xpressing, it is said, the earnest 
wishes of Director General La 
Guardia, declared that there 
could be no better monument to 
Unrra than a permanent scheme 
to help children and adolescents. 
He moved a resolution which 
was .seconded by kir Noel Baker, 
the representative of Britain-; 
and, after many speeches in 
many languages promising full 
support, was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The resolution set out the 
paramount importance of pro¬ 
viding adequately in the years 
to come for the children of the 
countries which were the victims' 
of aggression,, and of arranging 
that the imports should meet 
their special needs; and went 
on to state that all assets avail¬ 
able when Unrra itself -was wound 
up should be for the children. 

To this end an International 
Children’s Fund, which will work 
with Uno, was set up to take 
over all Unrra property and 
to receive and allot such gifts 
as Voluntary Organisations and 
private individuals should be¬ 
stow. 

IJere then is a plan of the 
^ greatest importance for the 
future^ happiness of Europe for, 
w'ith its nations united together 
in work for the welfare of the 
children of Europe as a whole, 
there is a real hope of their for¬ 
getting their past differences. 
Through Unrra’s practical char¬ 
ity toward the younger gener¬ 
ation lies the way of Faith 
and Hope for the unity of the 
peoples of Europe. 


T/ie Childrt 

An Exchange of 
Teachers 

’^IIE new school year is,about 
to begin, and many boys 
and girls will find an Americar 
teacher on the staff on theii 
return to studies. 

Altogether 74 American 
teachers are changing jobs for 
a year with '74 British teachers. 
This scheme, which has grown 
out of an idea ‘originated some 
years ago by the English- 
Speaking Union, now has strong 
official support on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In the years 
1926 to 1939 a total of 134 
women teachers were exchanged.. 
Then the War stopped the 
scheme. This year it restarts 
with record figures and men 
teachers are included. Already 
there are plans to increase the 
number ne.xt year to 250. 

Teachers from 29 of the 48 
States have come to Britain 
this year, while our teachers in 
America are from schools in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, 

It is a splendid scheme which' 
we should like to see still further 
extended. Educators on both 
sides of the Atlantic have high 
hopes for its success, for not 
only are new teaching methods 
likely to be introduced into each 
country, but there should be a 
broadening of the experience 
and minds of teachers and pupils. 
And, above all, the interchange 
should help to strengthen the 
mutual understanding of the 
peoples. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Qe a little hinder than you must, 
Generous and good as well ci'' 
just ; 

Try to see another's point op view 
Daily look for ventures fresh and 
new. 

How can simple folk like you and 
me 

Such unselfish people hope to be ? 
God inspires the tvill, supplies the 
power. 

Comes to aid in every trying hour. 

David Effaye 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

How many clothing* 
coupons are needed 
for a lawsuit. 


MOTHER says her, daughter 
wastes too much time in 
reading. But the girl is always 
ready to turn over a new leaf. 

H 

^OME shades of blue go with a tot 
of other colours. We prefer 
them to stay. 

Q 

LADY says she is tired of her 
basement house. It gets her 
down. 

a 

ffIRTY cafes should be prosecuted, 
says a newspaper. Why not 
their proprietors ? 

a 

.MAN has written a book on 
antique ' furniture. Another 
result of tlie paper shortage. 
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n's Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

T SAY to the representatives of 
the nations that their highest 
duty, their only duty, is to bring 
into being decent instruments of 
peace without endangering the 
future by hostile discussions. 

Mackenzie King, 
Canadian Prime Minister 

■yiiE U S proposal for atom 
control is the greatest evi¬ 
dence of international good will 
in human history. 

Senator Vandenberg 

T ET us clear the decks for peace. 

A.. V. Alexander at 
the Paris Conference 

J AM just a very simple ordin¬ 
ary sort of woman who is very 
pleased to be back with her 
children. 

Mrs Sansom, George Cross 

—+♦— 

Farewell, Summer 

pTALLiNG leaf and fading tree . . . 
The swallows are making 
them ready to fly, 

Wheeling out on a windy sky, 
Good-bye, summer, good-bye, 
good-bye. Whyte Melville 
—♦♦— 

Britain's Story in 
Films 

* 0^^, of the most interesting 
film features coming from 
America is the March of Time 
series, representing world pro¬ 
gress from the U S standpoint. 
Now Mr J. Arthur Rank is 
producing a documentary feature 
to be called This Modern Age, 
which will tell the story of 
modern progress from the British 
angle. , 

According to Professor Wini¬ 
fred Cullis 30,000,000 British 
people go to, the cinema each 
week. It is only right that the 
I story of their own country's 
achievements also should ' be 
j shown to them, if only to give 
the true perspective. It is to be 
hoped, too, that This Modern Age 
will help to tell Britain’s story 
in many other lands. 


ditor's Table 


goME watches never go at the sea¬ 
side. Like to stop there. 

B 

LADY says she likes to look 
throdgh a photograph alburn. 
^But usually the pages are loo thick. 

a 

. goME people will not admit that 
they have an afternoon nap. 
Shut their eyes to it. 

□ 

^ BOY' should stick up for himself. 
And not be stuck up. 

0 

Qld water tanks are being used as 
walls for huts. A damp course. 



of the early apples are best 
eater off the tree. When you 
can get at them. 


A Fine Museums 
Idea 

^NE of the most excellent 
educative plans we have 
heard of for many a day is a 
system of co-operation between 
the leading museums of the 
world. Among its aims are the 
exchange of exhibits, the promo¬ 
ting of e.xchange exhibitions, and 
an international school for train¬ 
ing museum workers. 

Important moves towards the 
realisation of the plan have 
already been made, a leading 
member of the American Associa- 
tio’n of Museums having seen 
various European museum 
authorities, and .many com¬ 
mittees having been set up. 

No doubt there are many 
obstacles, but surely none that 
reason and good will cannot get 
over; and we may yet see 
treasures from Washington and 
Paris on show at the British 
Museum, just as Americans and 
Frenchmen may see British 
IMuseum treasures in their own 
capitals. And rvhy not ? Good 
things are always better when 
they are shared. 

The idea, which was born in 
America, is certainly beyond 
praise and deserves the full 
blessing of Unesco. 

CULTIVATORS 

'T'o combat destruction of trees 
in Manchester, forestry is 
now being taught in the city’s 
schools. On land at East Dids- 
bury boys are growing hundreds 
of conifers, which will be planted 
around school buildings. Boys 
now receiving instruction come 
from schools which do not 
possess school gardens and nearly 
all come from gardenless homes. 
Thus the boys will cultivate not 
only the trees but also a respect 
for them. 

Friends From Former 
Ages 

'T’he debt a man owes to the 
great minds of former ages 
is incalculable. 

They liave guided him in 
truth. They have filled his mind 
with noble and graceful'images. 
They have stood by him in all 
vicissitudes, comforters in sor¬ 
row, nurses in sickness, com¬ 
panions in solitude. 

Time glides on ; fortune is in-’ 
constant; tempers are soured ; 
bonds which seem indissoluble 
are daily sundered by interest, 
by emulation, or by caprice. 
But no such cause can affect the 
silent converse we hold with the 
highest of human intellects. 
These are old friends never seen 
with new faces, the same in 
wealth and in poverty, in glory 
and in obscurity. Macaulay 
—-*-*■— 

Freedom of the Heath 

■yiiO-SE wastes of heath. 

Stretching for miles to lure 
the bee. 

Where the wild bird, on pinions 
strong. 

Wheels round and pours his 
pipin.g song, ' 

And timiel creatures wander free. 

Mary Hoivitt 


ieptember 7, 1946 

David the 
Warrior • 

^ DISTINGUISHED soldier has 
studied the character and 
work of the Bible’s most dis¬ 
tinguished soldier. In his 
fascinating new book, David— 
Poet, Warrior, King (Skeffington, 
12.S 6d) General Sir George 
Barrow examines some of the 
cqpipaigns of David from his 
experiences when as an officer of 
Allenby’s in the First World War 
he went over much the same 
ground. 

It is astonishing to be told by 
General Barrow that David had 
as many as 1,200,000 men under 
his command—practically all the 
men of the nation were con¬ 
scripted—and out of them 
formed twelve divisions, each 
24,000 strong, with' 900,000 in 
reserve. David realised that 
most of his men were small 
fanners and did not want to be 
away from their lands too long; 
so his plan was one month in 
training and eleven at home 
each year. 

From the time of his great fight 
with Goliath down to the day 
when he carried the standards 
of Israel to the gates of Damas¬ 
cus, David was always prompt 
in attack. But the soldier 
is not the only side of David’s 
character that General Barrow 
sees. He also tells how 6avid 
encouraged agriculture, planned 
against famine, rebuilt Jerusalem 
and united the Jewish people. 


What, Fish Again ! 





The attitude of Bill the pelican may 
indicate his opinion that the diet 
provided by the London Zoo is 
rather monotonous. But perhaps 
Bill is allowed to be a little peevish 
sometimes because he is reputed to 
be 70 years old, and the occasion 
pictured here was his birthday meal. 

VICTOR WAS A 
WINNER 

^"YThen a carnival was held at 
Harrowbarrow, a tiny village, 
near Callington, in Cornwall, the 
other Saturday, a fourTooted 
competitor arrived from St 
Pinnock, nearly 20 miles away. 
He was 'Victor, a great agricul¬ 
tural horse. 

All bedecked with ribbons and 
brasses, he made an imposing 
spectacle ; but while there was a 
class for the best-decorated dog 
none had been advertised for the 
best-decorated horse! It looked 
as if dobbin, in all his regalia, 
had made the journey for 
nothing. He stood aside while 
other competitors were judged. 

Then, at last, a class was 
assigned to him, and a loud cheer 
went up as, w’ith a tinkle of 
the brass bells on his back, he 
proudly promenaded and was 
awarded a first prize! 


The Story of the 
Dardanelles 

C)nce again the Dardanelles Strait has become the sabjee; of 
^ international debate. As the sole waterwa]/ between 
the Black Sea and the sea lanes of the world, the c-enirol of tins 
narrow strait, and of Constantinople (Istanbul) to which it leads, 


has for centuries been a source 

The Dardanelles is 4T miles 
long and only a mile wide at its 
narrov,rest point. 'With the Sea 
of Marmara and the Bosphorus 
'beyond it divides Asia from 
Europe, but the land on both 
sides has for five centuries been 
Turkish. 

This strait first came into 
history in 480 b.c. Xerxes, of 
Persia, smarting at his country’s 
defeat by the Greeks at Mara¬ 
thon, built a pontoon bridge 
across the Hellespont (the Greek 
name for the strait). A storm 
having destroyed this bridge ' 
Xerxes inflicted 300 lashes on the 
rebel sea and built a second 
bridge which his hordes took 
seven days and nights to cross. 
Thermopylae, Salamis, and 
Plataea .sealed that Asiatic 
army’s fate and the Athenians’ 
capture of Sestus won the control 
of the strait for Greece. 

With the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453, control of the strait 
passed to the 'Turks, who soon 
fortified the entrance. They 
proved very jealous masters, aiffi 
for a long period only merchant 
ships of Venice and France were 
allowed the freedom of the 
waterway,, a privilege afterwards 
extended to English merchant 
vessels. It was not until 1774 
that Russian ships were allowed 
to pass in and out of the Black 
Sea. 

A Check For Russia 

In 1841 Russia, Britain, Prance, 
Prussia, and Turkey agreed that 
Turkey could forbid the passage 
of the strait to the warships of all 
nations except when Turkey her¬ 
self was at war. Russia thus 
gave up her chance of making a 
separate treaty with Turkey for 
free passage and so becoming 
a Mediterranean Power,' though 
the agreement also protected her 
Black Sea coast from attack. 

Confirmed in the treaties be¬ 
tween the Great' Powers in 1871 
and 1878, this agreement was 
broken in 1914 when the German 
warships Goeben and Breslau 
sailed through and were bought 
by Turkey, who became- Ger¬ 
many’s ally. 


of rivalry between the nations. 



By the Treaty cf Laiitanne 
(1923) both shores were to re¬ 
main unfortified, the Allic.s 
undertaking to resist by force 
any threat to their security, the 
Turks in return permitting a 
limited right of passage to war¬ 
ships. .The comment of Trotsky, 
the Bolshevist, on this treaty was 
“We need Constantinople and 
the Strait-s.” He was repeating 
the phrase used by M. Isvolsky, 
the Tsarist minister,' earlier in 
this century. 

Turkey, however, asked for 
more rights and these were given 
her in the Montreux Convention 
of, 1936 and still stand, until, 
under an article in that Conven¬ 
tion, a Conference of the Powers 
concerned decide otherwise. The 
U S, too, as well as Russia, is 
deeply interested in any change 
in the Convention. As a lead¬ 
ing maritime power the, U S has 
the same right to take part in a 
future conference as had Japan, 
who signed at "Montreux. 

Because, as a century-ago, the 
control of the Dardanelles and 
the independence of Turkey are 
matters which might lead to war 
between the Western and Eastern 
Powers, this important zone must 
surely be intei-nationalised by 
common consent. 



Ai-,’, . ' 


In the Victoria. Embankment Gar¬ 
dens^ near Charing Crossj London 


THIS ENGLAND 
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rand“New Towns The Pilgrim’s 


For Britain 


Way 


Come idea of the new towns in which many younj people now 
at school will live when they grow up, and some valuable 
suggestions for the schools which their children will attend, a'c 
given in a White Paper recently issued. 

Before the war our great citicj fields, space for gardening and 
grew bigger in a sprawling, hap- for physical training, and the 


hazard fashion, and it has been 
decided that this disorderly 
development must be checked 
and new towns built. 

But the founding of a brand- 
new town with all it needs for 
the healthy and happy lives of 
its future citizens is no easy 
matter. The new town must 
have architectural beauty, it 
must not be just a collection of 
houses all exactly alike. 

A Committee investigated the 
whole question, and the sort of 
new.town they want to see would 
have a population of between 
30,000 and 60,000. If there are 
more than 60,000 some of the 
townsfolk have to live too far 
from the shops and their work¬ 
places, and others too far from 
the surrounding countryside. 

In planning the new towns, 
factories—and there must be 
factories so that the citizens may 
earn their living—should be 
placed away from the residential 
and shopping areas, but within 
easy walking or cycling distance 
of the dwelling houses. The 
town must have a Centre 
where the town hall, fire station, 
police station, magistrate^ court, 
theatre, library,- art gallery, and 
one or more churches are 
situated. 

Sites for schools must be 
chosen at the outset of planning 
a new town, the Committee 
recommend. These schools will 
not be just large buildings with 
asphalt playgrounds attached; 
they w-ill require ample playing 


buildings themselves should bo on 
a single-storey plan so as to 
admit the maximum amount of 
sunlight. The Committee report 
that a new town of 50,000 will 
Want 60 day schools of all types, 
accommodating 11,060 pupils, and 
with 160 acres of playing fields. 

Lord Reith and his colleagues 
have some excellent ideas, too, 
about children’s playgrounds. 
They suggest that what children 
need is not so much ready-made 
amusements such as swings and 
slides, but the means to m.ake 
amusements for themselves such 
as caves, a tunnel, some gnarled 
tree stumps with ample footholds, 
some dwarf walls for playing 
house, and, of eourse, a sandpit 
and a shallow pond. 

The planners, they say, should 
also make provision for Youth 
Clubs. They point out that for 
several voluntary organisations to 
have to use the same hall often 
leads to friction. Thus, Boy 
Scouts do not like having to pack 
up all their gear after their 
meeting to make way for some 
quite different society using the 
same premises next day. 

An important part of the plan 
of a new town is choosing sites 
for the churches; about 25 will 
be needed for a town of 50,000. 

The Committee have done a 
splendid job of v/ork and, if our 
country is prosperous, the next 
20 years may well see the 
towns they have so soundly 
built in 'their imagination be¬ 
come realities. 


Bedtime Corner 


Snowball’s Mistake 


gNOWBALL, the white kitten, 
was in a bad temper.. She 
had spent the day watching a 
mouse hole, but the mouse 
had not appeared. 

Angrily swishing her tail, 
the kitten, .stalked across the 
lawn to finish the milk which 
she had left at breakfast. To 
her disgust the saucer was 
empty. 

Near by, curled up asleep, 
lay Pip, the puppy. Snow¬ 
ball’s eyes gleamed angrily. 

“Wake up, you greedy 
thing,” she said, prodding Pip 
with her paw. 

“What’s the matter?” 
grumbled the puppy. “I was 
having a lovely dream about 
bones.” 

“Why did you. • drink my 
milk?” demanded Snowball. 

“I did not drink it!” barked 
Pip indignantly, but the 
kitten would not believe him, 
and for the rest of the day 
she sulked. 

This was a pity' because 
usually they had great fun 


together. Pip .said he didn’t 
care, and went off alone, but 
"secretly he was very upset. 

The next day the kitten had 
a plan to catch Pip. She hid 
among the currant bushes 
and v/atched. She could see 
her saucer of milk plainly 
from there, and thought to 
give Pip a surprise. 

But it was Snowball who 
got the surprise. She had only 
been waiting a short time 
when Soot, the cat from next 
door, appeared and started to 
lap up the kitten’s milk. 

Before Snowball could move 
there came a scurry of paws, 
and the next instant a scared 
Soot was streaking across the 
garden, pursued by a furiously 
barking Pip. 

“I’m sorry, Pip! ” said Snow¬ 
ball in a humble voice, after 
the chase was over. 

“That’s all right!” barked 
the puppy. “I thought it was 
Soot, but I wanted to make 
sure before I said so. We all 
make mistakes sometimes.” 
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rj’iiE Pilgrim Trust has just 
issued its 15th Annual 
Report, and once again the 
report is a record of the helping 
hand coming into action in the 
right place at the right time. 

It was in 1930 that Edward 
Harkness, a generous American 
who loved our country, founded 
the Trust and handed ovoi" 
rather more than £2,000,000. 
There were no restrictions as to 
how the capital or its Income 
should be used, save only that it 
should be for charitable purposes. 
So, in the words of Lord Mac¬ 
millan, their Chairman, the 
Trustees depided “to promote 
and assist the preservation of 
the .spiritual and material heri¬ 
tage of our land,” and thus carry 
out the donor’s wishes. 

How well they are succeeding 
in this is evident from the record 
of good deeds performed in 1945. 

Last November an appeal was 
issued for support for the 
creation within St Paul’s 
Cathedral of a chapel to com¬ 
memorate the common sacrifice 
of the British and American 
peoples in the World War. The 
Trust sent a substantial dona¬ 
tion. Its generosity has been 
the means of preserving all .the 
siu'viving buildings of the ancient 
Abingdon Abbey in Berkshire; 
and it has helped to secure an 
open -space as a worthy setting 
for the historic ruins of St 
Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. 

Last year the Pilgrim Trust 
helped to make safe for all time 
large areas of the. Norfolk 
Broads, including the purchase 
of the Horsey estate of 1700 acres. 
Help has also been given to the 
resettlement of the people of 
Alderney in their delightful 
island which the entire popula¬ 
tion left before it fell into Nazi 
hands. 

All these and many more 
worthy objects accounted for 
more than £60,000 of the Trust’s 
money last year. During the six 
years of war £431,000 was paid 
out. 

Silk From the 
West Indies? 

J^XPERiMENTS Carried out in the 
Bahamas by the British 
Caribbean Silk Company, Ltd, 
have led to proposals of a new 
industry for the West Indies. 

A “plant ” was erected to test 
the quality of the silk produced; 
and the Agricultural Society and 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
Trinidad met to discuss the po.ssi- 
bility of silk manufacture. Now 
the Company is willing to supply 
.silkworm eggs free of charge and 
guarantees to buy all the cocoons 
produced there. The first crop 
should be ready in November. 

The activities of the company 
have caused considerable interest 
in the West Indies. The industry 
seems specially suitable to the 
peasant agriculture of Barbados, 
for instance. The Department of 
Agriculture has been engaged 
for over six weeks in investigat¬ 
ing the possibilties of cultivating 
the mulberry on which the silk¬ 
worm feeds; and if this is found 
to be an economic proposition a 
positive statement may be made 
shortly. 

Although the silkworm is 
native to North China, neatly 
half the world supply of rav/ 
silk was provided before the war 
by Japan. 



The Chifdren's Newspaf)er, September 7, 1946 


Parade of the Woolly Dogs 

The toyshops next Christmas should show a welcome change 
from the austerity and utility of wartime. Among the toys now 
being made at a London factory are these life-size dogs. 


Rajah, Ranee, and Maneki 


By the CN Zoo 

devotion which most ele¬ 
phants show towards their. 
mahouts, or native keepers, is 
being amusingly demonstrated 
just now at the London Zoo. 
The animals are the three baby 
elephants—Rajah, Ranee, and 
Maneki—which arrived recently 
from the East; and the mahout 
is their swarthy young Ceylonese 
groom, Simon, who brought them 
over. 

Early every morning, as Simon 
approaches their stables, his 
charges, on hearing his foot¬ 
steps, trumpet a vociferous wel¬ 
come, arid when taken out for 
exercise they follow their human 
friend about like so many dogs. 

If Simon should leave them for 
a moment they stand still and 
cry like babies. 

The elephants are only about 
four or five feet- high, but what 
amiable little fellows they are. 
They often stop to make friends 
with some passing visitor, and 
run their trunk-tips playfully 
over any children they may en¬ 
counter—much to the childretfis 
excitement, of course! 

It pays to watch those quest¬ 
ing trunk-tips, by the way. They 
are not as innocent as they 
look. Rajah and Ranee par¬ 
ticularly are adept at feeling 
inside pockets or picnic-baskets, 
stealthily helping themselves to 
anything edible they may find 
therein. And it’s no use trying 
to recover your stolen property 
once they have it. For with a 
.slick tw'isting action of the 
trunk, the pilfered titbit is 
promptly popped into the mouth 
and swallowed. 

Sometimes these pickpockets 
get more than they bargain 

Conkers—an 

(JoxKER time is here, to provide 
a merry sport for boys. 
Many an “old bey,” too, finds it 
difficult to resist the urge to 
collect the bright shining nuts as 
they lie scattered beneath the 
trees. 

It is believed that the horse 
chestnut came originally from 
Greece. It w'as brought; here 
more than three hundred years 
ago, and has thrived well, because 
it enjoys a temperate climate 
such as ours. All who have 
seen Chestnut Avenue in Bushy 


Correspondent 

for, though. Only the other 
morning I saw the mischievous 
Ranee lift from a picnic bag 
what she evidently thought was 
an apple. One bite, and the tit¬ 
bit was hurriedly dropped. It 
was no apple, but an orange—a 
fruit which Ranee loathes. 

These three little elephants, 
aged between three and five 
years, are among the Zoo’s 
Most Important Babies, for all 
are to be taught to give rides. 
And, as they are so young, they 
may have long and useful careers 
before them. Very likely, in 
time, they may indeed beat that 
impressive record put up by 
another Zoo elephant named 
Ranee who worked in the 
Gardens for about 20 years be¬ 
tween the two wars. After 
Ranee’s death (she died during 
the war, at Whipsnade). officials 
estimated that she mu.it have 
carried about 500,000 visitors in 
her howdah, earning for the 
Society quite £6000. ■ 

Meanwhile, Simon is teaching 
his little charges some amusing 
tricks. He has already taught 
all three elephants how to give 
. the “Royal salute ”—that is, to 
lift their trunks and trumpet a 
welcome to visitors. In addition. 
Ranee has learned how to “shake 
hands,” lifting her right foreleg 
and extending the foot towards 
the visitor’s outstretched hand; 
and Maneki has acquired a most 
engaging “curtsey ”—at the word 
of command from the mahout 
she bends her knees and lays 
her forehead to the ground. 

These three little elephants are 
in fact rapidly earning a name 
for themselves as the menagerie’s 
best “tricksters.” - C. H. 

d Chestnuts 

Park, near Hampton Court, will 
appreciate that. 

The sweet, or Spanish, chest¬ 
nut is quite different, in family 
history, and in appearance. Its 
flowers, for instance, are entirely 
unUke the “ candles ” of the 
horse chestnut. The sweet chest¬ 
nut is largely grown in Spain and 
other parts of Europe, for use as 
food. It was introduced into 
Britain many centuries ago, very 
probably by the Romans when 
they made Britain a part of their 
empire. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, September 7, /9'^6* 
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Old Cornw^l Lives Agaln 

blue-robed and hooded Bards of Cornwall assemble for 
their Gorsedd on Saturday,. September 7, in the turfed 


amphitheatre known as Perran 
arid Newquay, within the roar 

A more romantic spot could 
scarcely have been chosen. It is 
one of the finest, best-preserved 
specimens of the old Cornish 
open-air theatre now remaining. 

It can hold about 2000 people, 
and it was, here in medieval 
times that miracle plays were 
staged. Ever, since the' Gorsedd 
was revived in 1928, after a lapse 
of over a thousand years, some 
such historic site amid reminders 
of a dim past has always been 
selected. 

The . ceremony at Perran;. 
ilbund will be the first ?ince the 
outbreak. of war because it is 
essentially a peacetime affair. 
Scarcely another in our western¬ 
most- country is more colourful, 
reverent, or impressive. A deep 
Kush falls on those who gather 
to watch as the hooded Bards 
in their flowing robes form a 
‘mystic circle,” and the stately 
Grand Bard, wearing his bardic 
wre:i,th of honour, takes his place 
on a bracken-strewn dais. 

First to the north, then to the 
south, the east, and finally to 
the west, , the trumpeter turns 
hi?, [ace, and. by four loud blasts 
bn.’ the trumpet symbolically 
riotiaes all Cornwall that the 
Gorsedd is about to begin. 

Prom the lips of the Grand 
Bard , comes the beautiful 
Gorsedd. prayer. “Is it Peace?” 
then cries the Grand Bard in the 
old Cornish tongue; and “Ores ” 
(Peace) comes the full-throated 
reply. Thrice comes the same 
question, and thrice the same 
response. A sheaf of corn, repre- 
sbnf'ng the fruits of the earth 


Round, between Perranporth 
of the Atlantic, 
and God’s gifts to man, is next 
brought to the rostrum by the 
“Lady of Cornwall.” Two little 
girl pages come with her, bring¬ 
ing offerings of flowers. 

One of the chief items, of 
course, is the initiation of new 
Bards—a dozen more or less; for 
it is'here that those who in some 
way have rendered distinguished 
service to Celtic Cornwall receive 
public recognition ahd a bardic 
name, the aim of the Gorsedd 
being to stimulate art, literature, 
poetry, . music, . craftsmanship, 
and all things that represent the 
expression of the soul. 

The Gorsedd asks the men and 
women of the 'West to use their 
native talents and to take pride 
in being Cornish; and main¬ 
tains, too, that there is no better 
way of serving Cornwall than to 
appreciate, study, and preserve 
the old language of the county. 

Short speeches by the Bards 
and the singing of traditional 
Cornish songs to the accompani¬ 
ment of the harp precede what 
is perhaps the most Impressive 
rite of all, the Ceremony of the 
Sword. The Bards draw near 
the rostrum as. the ’ weapon, 
symbolic of the Sword of Arthur, 
is raised aloft. Those nearest 
touch it while others touch their 
shoulders, and, with one accord, 
swear fealty, to Cornwall as a 
Celtic nation. 

Again the cry goes up; “Is it 
Peace?” “Peace!” comes the glad 
reply. Thrice the same question, 
and thrice the .same response. 
And then the Gorsedd closes for 
another year. 



Sound teeth are among the most valuable possessions you 
can ensure for your child. Here is a way to make certain 
sIk; keeps them clean and healthy: see that she brushes 
them with Phillips’ Dental Magnesia twice a day. 

Regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, which is 
the one toothpaste containing * ‘ Milk of Magnesia’, 
neutralizes harmful mouth acids and helps to keep teeth 
white and free from decay. Make sure your child’s future 
includes that sparkling Magnesia smile ! 

Sold everywhere 1/ld. and 1/lOld. 

PlliilipS Oeofai Madaiesla 

. a ® (Regd.) 

^ * Aiilk of Aiagncsia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips^ preparation of masnssis. 


20 Loaves a Day ! 

■^iiE rationing of bread, new to this country, was practised in 
Egypt 30 centuries ago. Its story, inscribed on stone, can 
be read today, and tells how in the eastern desert of Upper Egypt 
great companies of men, women, and children were maintained, 
far from their homes. They were engaged in mining gold, and 
hewing stone for transport to the great cities of Lower Egypt. 


A Heroine of the 
Underground 

■yERY few tales of the under¬ 
ground resistance movement 
revealed since the War ended 
have been more thrilling than 
the story of Mrs O. M. C. Sansom, 
just awarded the George Cross. 

Mrs Sansom was born near 
Paris and becam.e British by 
marriage. Having lost her father 
in the earlier war, this tim.e she 
felt she must do anything to 
save Prance from the Clermans. 
So she enlisted in the First Aid 
Nursing Yeomanry, and, after 
training, was landed in France 
late in the summer of 1942. 

Defying tlie Gestapo 

There she worked with great 
courage and determination until 
April 1943 when she was arrested 
with her commanding officer. 
On the vvay to prison at Presnes 
she managed to speak to him, 
and, for mutual protection, they 
agreed to maintain that they 
were married. Mrs Sansom went 
through 14 interrogations by the 
Gestapo, during which she 
succeeded in drawing attention 
away from her commanding 
officer by declaring that ‘he had 
come to Prance only on her 
insistence. She took full re¬ 
sponsibility and agreed that'she 
herself, and not her commanding 
officer, should be shot. 

■ Then the Gestapo tried to force 
Mrs Sansom to reveal the where¬ 
abouts of a wireless operator 
and another British officer who 
were working with the resistance 
movement. But nothing, not 
even Gestapo torture, would 
.cause Mrs Sansom to speak. So 
the men were able to carry on 
with their valuable and secret 
work, while for more than two- 
years Mrs Sansom was a captive. 

While Mrs Sansom was in 
France her three daughters were 
at school in England. Her own 
mother was living in France, and 
on one occasion before she was 
arrested Mrs Sansom actually 
saw her, biit resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to talk to her. 

None, we are sure, are prouder 
of Mrs Sansom and her George 
Cross than her three daughters. 

FAREWELL TO AN 
OLD WARRIOR 

cpnE Iron Duke has made her 
last voyage. She has gone 
from Scapa Flow to the break¬ 
ing-up yards on the Clyde. 

It was from Scapa Plow that 
the main body of the Grand 
Fleet, -under the command of 
Lord Jellicoe, in the Iron Duke, 
put to sea on May 30, 1916, to 
meet the German Fleet which 
had at long last left the refuge 
of its harbours. 

On the afternoon of the follow¬ 
ing day the battle-cruisers met in 
a sharp preliminary clash. Later 
the main forces came into con¬ 
tact, but when night fell had not 
become seriously engaged. During 
the night, the German Fleet re¬ 
treated, not to reappear in force 
again during the whole of the 
First World War. 

Admiral Jellicoe has been 
blamed for not displaying the 
"Nelson touch” when the 
moment seemed ripe for the 
complete destruction of the 
German Fleet. But the ' great 
responsibility that rested on his 
shoulders must be borne in mind. 
Churchill has said that he was 
the only man who at one stroke 
could have lost the war. 


The work was done by forced 
labour, as was m.ost of the work 
carried out for the Pharaohs, 
hut prudence, if not generosity 
of spirit, demanded that the 
toilers should be maintained in 
health and strength. This could 
only be secured by the systematic 
carriage of food into those burn¬ 
ing wilds. Hence great caravans 
marched regularly from the Nile 
depots carrying provisions to the 
mines and quarries, where whole 
families lived for the time being. 

One of these colonies is shown 
to have required 60,000 loaves 
daily for its support, to say 
nothing of other essential foods. 
The work - was exhausting, and 
even in those days, as' in ours, 
it was realised • that the men 
engaged in the heaviest labour 
needed a special ration. Hence 
we find that workmen were 
allowed 20 loaves each day. What 
was the size of the Egyptian loaf 
we have no means of judging— 
but twenty! It could hardly have 
been as big as our B U loaf. 

What was the children’s bread 
ration we are-not told. We do 
know, however, that their labour 
was intensely fatiguing. The 
heat of these areas is such that 
the hand is blistered if it touches 
rock exposed to the sun. Men 
hewed the stone containing gold 
down in the-mines, the children 
bore it to the surface, where 
it was pounded to powder and 
washed in order to. extract its 
gold. 


These tiny workers, like their 
fathers, must have perished had 
not food come regularly to them. 
But come it did. One record 
tells of a caravan composed of 
200 donkeys and 50 oxen, for 
camels were not then in general 
use in Egypt. In another area 
the food came in borne by ten 
great wagons, each drawn by six 
oxen. 

Supplies had to meet demand 
or the work would have come to 
an end. As the scene was remote 
from centres of population, calcu¬ 
lations of the quantities of bread 
required .daily must have been 
exact, and rationing in 'Upper 
Egypt all those centuries ago 
as strictly proportioned to needs 
as it is in Britain today. - ' .- 

Houses From Slag 
Heaps 

a Glasgow factory - a new 
material for houses is about 
to go into production. - - . ' 

Waste slag left over from the 
production of pig-iron' ■is' sub¬ 
jected ta a special process' which 
swells out the slag in the'.same 
way as flour rises with the intro¬ 
duction of yeast. Thereafter it 
is crushed and formed into 
sections which are ' known as 
foam-slag slabs. These slabs-are 
very light in weight'but severe 
tests have revealed that they- are 
strong enough for 'building- pur¬ 
poses. 


Holiday spirits make a - big call on 
energy. Biscuits are full of it. They 
provide nourishment without waste-— 
no one wastes biscuits. Biscuits keep, 
and keep you going. 




Eeeep ff&m §mmff 

Issued by the Cake end Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Lid, 
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The Bran Tub 


FOUND 

“^Yhy are you crying, little 
girl? Are you lost?" 
“Noo-oo-oo. I’ve just I'oun-nd 
a street I don’t know-w!” 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

The Hedgehog Family take a 
Stroll. Crossing the meadow at 
dusk, Don saw several dark- 
shapes ambling along on tho 
closely-cropped grass. Investiga¬ 
tion proved them to be hedge¬ 
hogs. “I’ve never seen more than 
one at a time before,” Don toid 
Farmer Gray. 

"It was a family party you 
discovered," conimented the 
, farmer. “Young hedgehogs will 
often remain with their parents 
tor a year or more. When first 
born, baby hedgehogs are blind 
and they have very few spines; 
those they do possess are white 
and quite soft. It is about a 
month before they are able to 
curl into a ball. Hedgehogs are 
v.seful creatures, destroying 
many insects.” • . 

' Other Worlds 

JN the morning Saturn is low 
.. in .the east. In the evening 
Jupiter i.s low 
in the ^ south- 
we.st'. The pic¬ 
ture show.s the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 9.3t) 
on the evening 
of Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 6, 

ENIGMA 

Ji.can be v/hite, it can be black 
When dark ones meet, anjl 
snread their, shroud, 

Qr .when it is beheaded, lo. 

The answer, ’to be sure,' is loud. 

'pnoio 


‘A Nice Kettle of Fish” For Jacko 




I. Hidden by the bank, Jaoko fixed 
an old kettle on Chimp’s hook. 

Heavyweight 

^*Ro;LSson at college luncheon: 

“What kind of a .svvcct is 
this?’’, - 

“College pudding.” 

“Ah, one of your foundation 
■stone.s, I presume.” 

SEW EASY ; 

^ •iiiC3 surprise, present for 
mother would be a patch- 
work apron made from unwanted 
bits of material. 

Join these together—it does 
not matter how much the 
pieces vary in size and shape .so 
long as your patchwork makes a 
straight strip abqut IS inche.s 
deep and 23 or 30 incho.s long. 

Bind round the one long and 
two .short sides with coloured 
binding: gather the remaining 
.■ddc slightly,' then bind along 
that, too, leaving sufTicient bind¬ 
ing at each end for strings to tic 
round the waist. Stitch these 
neatly so that they do not fray. 

Many thing.", can be made like 
thi.s—duster, peg and darning 
bag.s, doll’s cot and pram cover-s, 
to mention just a few. ■■ 








D.S..1. Cyc'fs Lid., Biriiiinghani, ll 



,2,. “ HifUo, I’ve got a bite ” thought 
Chimp, while jacko giggled. 

TONGUE TWISTER 

<|^iMPLE Simon .say.s shiny sea 
.shore .shells arc .sure .selling 
by 'ihe sea .shore .shingle. 

A MISS IN THE MIST 

r HERE was a young lady o) 
Rhyl, 

Who climbed to the top oj a hill 
To watch the sun rise. 

But mist shrouded the sides. 

So she’s quite likely waiting 
there still. 

By Request 

^CSENT-MINDEU profcssor. Vainly 
trying to reach hi.s pocket 
wliile strap-hanging to tiio sway¬ 
ing of the bus; 

“Conductor, plea.sa hold thi.s 
strap for me v/hilc I get out my 
fare.” 

Anagram 

tJ^HERE's water lierc; a noo.se or 
curve; 

An outdoor game, as well. • 

To make them up four Icttcr.s 
.serve. ' 

What arc they? Can you tell? 

•oiod ‘dooi ‘looB 

RIDDLES ABOUT MEN 

^Yhy i.s a cautious man like a 
’ pin? Because his head pre¬ 
vents him from going too jar. 

Where .should a bad-tempered 
man live? At the cross-roads. 

Why is a tall man with a short 
walking-stick dishonest? Because 
it cannot be long (belong) to him. 

When is a doctor like a cross 
man? When he loses his 
patience (patients). 

Children’s Hour 

BBC prosrammesfrom Wednesday, 
September 4, toTuesday,September 10. 

WEDNESDAY. 5.0 Story; Dorothy 
Bond (songs); Adventures of an 
Infant Stoat. West, 5.0 The Tale 
of the Cat (No. 2); The Honey. 
Dance; Frederick Harvey (songs); 
The Small People’s Fair. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Another "Proud 
Peru ” story. 5.15 The Black 
Abbot (Part 3). 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Heidi (Fart 4). 
Welsh, 5.0 The Enchanted Toybox. 

SATURDAY. 5.0 The Life of 
Lewis Carroll—a feature pro¬ 
gramme. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Silver Wand. 
MONDAY, 5.0 Punch, Puss, and 
Piper (Part (3). 5.15 Painting 

Competition. 5.40 Film Talk. 
Scottish, 5.0 Nursery Rhymes; 

' Avalanche—climbing adventures 
in Sv/itzerland. ^ 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Navy Blue 
Rat. 5.25 Nature Parliament—■ 
with Uncle Mac, L. Hugh Newman, 
and Peter Scott. Northern Ireland, 
5.0 Nature Quiz. 5.30 Important 
To Us; I Want to be an Actor. 
Scottish, 5.0 Mungo Park—the 
explorer. 


3. mirtfi was soon swamped 

and it was Chimp’s turn to smile. 

The Long, Long Wait 

I have told you so 
many times—you must v.’ait 
until the grown-ups have finished 
talking before you speak. 

Yes, I know, Mummie, hut 
I've tried that, and they never 
do. 

FUN WITH CARD 3 

lloiding a prearranged pack, in 
which ail the red cards are on 
top and all the black ones under¬ 
neath, or vice versa, ask somcono 
lo choose a card, memorise it. 
and put it back. 

Keep the cards m.oving gentl y 
all the time without disturbing 
their order, and be careful to 
open out only one half, say the 
, red, of the pack for the selection, 
and to .see that the card is put 
back Into the other, the black, 
half. 

In closing up the pack, turn 
it just far enough towards you 
to spot the “odd ” card, then cut 
the cards at this point to leave 
it on top. 

This trick does not bear 
repeating too m.any tim.es in the 
■same .show in case someone 
notices how it is done.' 

No Headway 

“YYhat did you learn at school 
this morning, Jane?” asked 
mother. 

“Not enough, mummy; I’ve got 
lo go back this afternoon.” 


The Childrcn’s Newspaper, September 7, 1946 

EGGS-ACTLY 

iJiHE ne\v. farm hand, sent to 
collect the eggs,, brought 
back a broken china egg from 
the nesting box. 

“Your hens won’t be able to 
lay any more,” he told the 
farmer’s wife, “they’ve broken 
the, pattern.” 

Mcixim to Memorise 

Yoh can count the number of 
apples on one tree, but you 
can never count the number of 
trees in one apple. 

THE ZOO GAME 

• rather noisy game is a 
great favourite. Two grown¬ 
ups act as keepers, and the 
children divide into two equal 
.sides. The first keeper takes 
his group aside and whispers 
to each one the name of a 
male animal like lion, ram, 
leopard, while the other keeper 
forms his into a circle, without 
joining hands, and '.vhispers to 
each one the corresponding 
m.othcr animal whicli would be 
lioness, ewe, leopardess. These 
then walk round and round 
making the noises of the animal; 
they represent, while tbp b'c’aer 
side come up and v/alk outside 
them, listening to the sounds and 
trying to find the right pai’tners. 

If the lion thinks he has found 
ills lioness, the two join hand.s 
and, running to their keepers, 
whisper evhat they are, and if 
correct stand behind t|ieir 
respective keepers. .. - 

The game ends with a tug of 
war w'hen everyone has found his 
partner. 

Catch Question 

TyHAT single word asks the 
question Have I the ability? 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Hidden County 
Cricketers 
Gray ; Bedser ; 
Edrich ; Avery ; 
fCinu j Cover ; 
Todd ; Ikin; Booth. 

Puzzle Limerick 
Gander: danger; 
ranged ; garden. 
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Brian is 

always 

His energy and spirits arc amazing. 
Simply bubbling over with life. 
Keeps yon “on the go.” 

But you would rather have him 
that way than peevish, cross and 
poorly ! Mother certainly, knows 
best when she gives an ailing child' 
‘California Syrup of Figs.’ When 
bilious, sick or constipated, this 
natural la.xativc quickly corrects 
upsets of the sx'stem, and the little 
one is soon “ as right .as ninepencc.” 



'California 
Syrap of Figs 
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